AMERICANS   ALL

contentedly, and said it was the first restful moment
she had had in days. She confirmed Valenti's figures
that there were about 150,000 Italian-American gar-
ment-workers in the New York area alone, and was
pretty cheerful about their condition. Instead of beef-
ing about cruelty of capitalists to-day she told me in
detail about the improvements in hours, wages, and
working conditions that have taken place in the last
few years. "In 1932 I went to Bridgeport," she said,
" and it was still pretty bad. I found them working
at machines from seven o'clock in the morning to seven
o'clock at night, an eleven-hour working day, for as little
as fifteen dollars a week. Conditions were not quite so
bad in New York, but bad enough. To-day we work a
forty-hour week, a decent five-day week. The minimum
now runs from thirty-one dollars fifty cents on paper to
about twenty-six dollars twenty-five cents actual mini-
mum, which is about the least anybody makes. An
expert can make forty-five or fifty dollars if he happens
to have a good job and a good break. Sex doesn't figure
in it. A woman can make as much as a man.

" Wages are fair now. Working conditions are pretty
good, and the hours are absolutely okay. This has
meant a lot to us Italians, for in Connecticut, for in-
stance, 90 per cent, of all garment-workers are of
Italian origin. Don't forget, though, that we had to
fight for it. The Government helped some, but strikes
did most of it."

I said, " What was all that hectic activity down at
Local 89 this morning? And those unhappy, worried-
looking people? "
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